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PRELIMINARY SKETCH OF THE MOHAVE INDIANS 
By A. L. KROEBER 

The following account, published by permission, is a prelimi- 
nary sketch of the Mohave tribe, based largely on investigations 
made early in 1902 for the Department of Anthropology of the 
University of California, as part of the anthropological research 
of California made possible through the munificence of Mrs 
Phoebe A. Hearst. The tribe had also been visited by the writer 
for a short time in 1900, in behalf of the California Academy of 
Sciences. 

The country of the Mohave lies along both sides of Colorado 
river, where that stream forms the boundary between Arizona 
and California, for about two days' journey southward from the 
southernmost part of Nevada. The surrounding country is a 
desert. Considerable areas along the river, however, are inun- 
dated annually and are thus fitted for agriculture. 

The Mohave thus live not very far from such typical tribes of 
the Southwest as the Pueblos, the Navaho, and the Apache, nor, 
on the other hand, from the much-divided tribes of the coast 
and interior of California. Their intermediate geographical posi- 
tion is exemplified by the fact that their narrow strip of country 
lies half in Arizona and half in California. 

The Mohave hunted little. They fished more. They raised 
the usual products of the agricultural tribes of the arid region of 
the United States — corn, pumpkins, melons, and beans. They 
also gathered and ate mesquite beans, mesquite screw, and other 
wild food products of the country. 

The various tribes of this arid and semi-arid region differed 
considerably in the food on which they lived. There seems to 
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have been a prejudice against any food which was not customary, 
even though it were obtainable. The Mohave did not eat the 
lizards and turtles which the neighboring Paiute ate ; they were 
afraid of beaver, which the Maricopa hunted and ate ; and they 
are said to have been unwilling to eat some of the wild seeds on 
which other tribes partly subsisted. On the other hand, the 
Walapai, it is said, refused to eat fish. This tendency led to 
specialization along certain lines of food-procuring instead of the 
utilization of all possible means of subsistence which the country 
scantily afforded. 

The Mohave had no large settlements ; their dwellings were 
scattered. Their houses were four-sided, slightly rounded, low, 
and with the door to the south. In the center were four posts. 
The walls, which were only two or three feet high, and the gently 
sloping roof, were formed of brush entirely covered with sand. 
They had nothing corresponding to the kiva of the Pueblos or 
the sweat-house of the Californians, nor any special buildings for 
ceremonial purposes. The larger living houses, however, re- 
sembled the Californian sweat-house in that they served as places 
of assembly at night, that a fire was built in them and the en- 
trance closed, that there was no smoke hole, and that the people 
slept on the sand without blankets. 

Articles of skin or bone were very little used, vegetal materials 
taking their place. The inner bark of the willow, from which the 
skirts of the women were made, served several other purposes. 
String was made from bean fibers. Pottery was made in con- 
siderable quantities. Baskets were much used, and are still to be 
found in nearly every house. They were however not made by 
the Mohave, but obtained from other tribes. Rabbit-skin blan- 
kets, which are also common, were bought from the Paiute and 
Walapai. There thus appears to be a tendency among the tribes 
of this region to confine their industries to much narrower lines 
than circumstances enforce, analogous to the similar tendency in 
regard to food. 
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The Californian tribes, so far as known, all lack any gentile or 
totemic system. Among the tribes of the Southwest it is a 
marked feature of the social organization. Among the Mohave 
there is no full gentile system, but something closely akin to it, 
which may be called either an incipient or a decadent clan sys- 
tem. Certain men, and all their ancestors and descendants in 
the male line, have only one name for all their female relatives. 
Thus, if the female name hereditary in my family be Maha, my 
father's sister, my own sisters, my daughters (no matter how 
great their number), and my son's daughters, will all be called 
Maha. There are about twenty such women's names, or virtual 
gentes, among the Mohave. None of these names seems to have 
any signification. But according to the myths of the tribe, cer- 
tain numbers of men originally had, or were given, such names as 
Sun, Moon, Tobacco, Fire, Cloud, Coyote, Deer, Wind, Beaver, 
Owl, and others, which correspond exactly to totemic clan names ; 
then these men were instructed by Mastamho, the chief mytho- 
logical being, to call all their daughters and female descendants 
in the male line by certain names corresponding to these clan 
names. Thus the male ancestors of all the women who at present 
bear the name Hipa, are believed to have been originally named 
Coyote. It is also said that all those with one name formerly 
lived in one area, and were all considered related. This, however, 
is not the case now, nor does it seem to have been so within 
recent historic times. It should also be added that many mem- 
bers of the tribe are not aware of the connection between the 
present women's names and the totemic names of the myth. 

War was looked upon and practised more in the way of the 
Southwestern and Plains tribes, than as by the Californians. It 
was an opportunity for distinction and gain rather than a matter 
of necessity or revenge. The bravest fighters became chiefs. 
Chieftainship was also hereditary in the male line. The present 
head-chief of the whole tribe is a young man. 

In spite of a loose internal social organization, the tribe seems 
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to have regarded itself as very distinct from all others. The con- 
scious feeling of the tribe as a unit or body, such as exists so 
strikingly among the Plains Indians, is however not so strong 
among the Mohave as a feeling that all members of the tribe are 
inherently and psychically different from all persons of other 
tribes. There is a sense of racial rather than of tribal separateness. 
Marriages with other tribes were few. Not only sexual connec- 
tion but ordinary intercourse with other races were regarded with 
disfavor, as being a specific cause of sickness. Among the races 
thus to be shunned were included not only the whites, and all 
tribes of other linguistic relations, but some of the tribes speaking 
kindred Yuman languages, such as the Walapai. This sense of 
racial aloofness recalls what McGee tells of the Seri. 

The religion of the Mohave consists far more of individual re- 
lations with the supernatural than of tribal or fraternal ceremonies. 
This is a Californian trait, and is the reverse of what exists in the 
Southwest. The medicine-man acquires his powers by dreaming. 
Seeking for dreams or other revelations by means of fasting, pri- 
vation, isolation, petition, or some form of training, does not 
seem to be practised. The dreams that give supernatural powers 
or knowledge, are supposed to occur before birth and in infancy. 
Most medicine-men receive their powers directly from Mastamho, 
the chief deity. In their intercourse with him, he teaches them 
songs and ceremonial practices. Success in hunting is acquired 
by dreaming of two deities, who are probably the wild-cat and 
the puma. The Mohave ascribe the superiority of other tribes to 
themselves in hunting to the fact that such tribes dream habitu- 
ally of these two beings. Other beings or objects also are the 
source of supernatural powers by being dreamed of. 

In doctoring sickness, medicines are said never to be used. 
The chief means employed are singing, laying on of hands, and 
blowing accompanied by a spray of saliva. The songs describe 
the acquisition of the supernatural power which is being used ; in 
other words, the instruction by Mastamho. Therefore they usu- 
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ally describe also the action which is being performed in accom- 
paniment to the song. Such seems to be the sense of the songs 
used with all ceremonies. 

But dreaming is of far wider importance than in the making 
of a medicine-man. Nearly all ceremonies are performed because 
they have been dreamed (that is, supernaturally received), not by 
some one in the indefinite past of tradition, but by one of the 
living performers. All the myths and even the more historical 
legends of the tribe are supposed to be known to those who tell 
them not because they have heard and learned them, but because 
they have seen the events themselves in their dreams. Every 
story-teller is emphatic on this point. Not infrequently the nar- 
rator of a myth lapses into the first person and tells what he saw 
instead of narrating impersonally. 

Moreover, it is dreams that are the cause of everything that 
happens. If one dreams of riches, he will be rich. If one dreams 
that he has gone to the sand-hills, the abode of the dead, he will 
die. In short, whatever is dreamed of will come to pass. " Good 
luck" is expressed by "good dreaming." Many dreams exactly 
resemble the event which follows them ; some are interpreted 
symbolically. One may dream of being bitten by a rattlesnake, 
or one may dream that fire falls on his finger ; in either case, an 
actual rattlesnake bite will be the result. Sickness is caused by 
dreaming that one is sick. The belief in witchcraft as a cause of 
sickness, which, while found everywhere, seems to be more devel- 
oped in California than elsewhere in North America, also exists. 
It is sometimes combined with the belief in dreams as the cause 
of sickness : the medicine-man who is the cause of a disease is 
dreamed of by the person who is his victim, as being in the act of 
making him sick. 

The importance of dreams in the religion of the Mohave is 
unusually great, and probably finds no parallel in any other region 
of the continent. A similar development may of course be ex- 
pected among some of the adjacent little-known tribes. 
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The dead are burned. Mourning for the dead takes a cere- 
monial form. Besides weeping and speaking, there are singing 
and a form of dancing. Ceremonial speeches are also made by 
certain men who have received the requisite knowledge in dreams. 
This ceremony resembles the mourning ceremonies found through- 
out California, but is remarkable for being performed in greater 
part immediately before the death of the dying person. Very 
soon after death the body is burned. In the case of the death of 
a chief, a more elaborate and spectacular ceremony is held about 
a year after his death, and is attended by neighboring tribes. 
This rite seems to be a form of the ceremony, occurring annually 
or at periods of several years, which is found through a large part 
of California, and is known as the " dance of the dead " or " cry." 

Besides the mourning ceremonies, and a scalp dance, the sev- 
eral other ceremonies of the Mohave are described as being alike 
in general character. They are called salt-singing, crow-singing, 
cane-singing, turtle-singing, and a number of other kinds of sing- 
ing the meaning of whose names has not been ascertained. They 
are ceremonies mostly lasting one night and held indoors. Some 
are accompanied by dancing and some are not. Few if any 
regalia or implements peculiar to the ceremony are used. The 
entire ceremony is under the direction of an individual who has 
dreamed of the object after which the singing is named. Salt, 
for instance, is a person, whom some men see in their dreams, 
and who teaches them the songs for the salt-ceremony. The 
making of these ceremonies is thus not open to anyone in the 
tribe, as is for instance the sun-dance of the Plains Indians, but 
only to certain men who_ have had the necessary supernatural 
qualification. In this there is a suggestion of the ceremonial so- 
cieties of the Pueblo Indians ; but it should be remembered that 
the various individuals who may have dreamed and learned the 
same ceremony are not organized into a society ; further, that 
they have not been initiated or taught, but have individually 
acquired the ability to conduct the ceremony. The object of 
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these ceremonies is to give the participants good health. The 
same songs are however used also as part of the mourning cere- 
mony. Somewhat similarly, among the Sia the religious society 
to which a man belonged holds a ceremony peculiar to itself at 
his death. 

In all ceremonies, even in the doctoring of the medicine-man, 
and in all myths, the sacred or ceremonial number is four. Seven 
does not occur in this function. 

On the whole the ceremonies of the Mohave are quite differ- 
ent from those of the Pueblos and Navaho, and rather resemble 
those of California. They are all simple. Masks do not seem to 
be used, and other ceremonial paraphernalia are very few and 
slight. The ritual shows neither the elaborateness nor the exact- 
ness of those of the Southwestern tribes. 

The highly developed symbolism which is so marked both in 
the beliefs and in the ceremonial practices of the Pueblos and Na- 
vaho, and which has recently been shown to exist not less strongly 
among the primitive Huichol tribe far in Mexico, is almost alto- 
gether wanting among the Mohave. There is certainly much less 
of it among them than among the nomadic Plains tribes. Absence 
of this highly characteristic symbolism is also a feature of all 
Californian cultures. 

Allied in spirit to this symbolism, as also to the ceremonialism, 
is the fetishism which the Pueblo and Mexican tribes carry so far. 
It seems to be as nearly wanting among the Mohave as among the 
Californian Indians generally. It is a commentary on the use of 
the terms high and low in the scale of civilization, that the Pue- 
blos, regarded as the most highly civilized of American Indians 
north of Mexico, have carried fetishism to its greatest develop- 
ment, while the simple and primitive Californians, called the low- 
est of the peoples of the continent, are almost free from it. 

The Mohave obey certain restrictions and use certain cere- 
monies in connection with death, birth, menstruation, and certain 
occupations. After a death, there is a four-day period of obser- 
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varices for the mourners. At a girl's first menstruation, those ac- 
tions which must and those which may not be performed are 
numerous ; many of the acts gone through are symbolic of, and 
are regarded as causative of, the girl's future, — much as has been 
noted in other regions. The whole body of these restrictions, too 
numerous to specify in detail, is entirely analogous in its scope 
and its idea, and often very similar in particular points, to the 
practices observed by the Indians of California, of the North 
Pacific coast, of the interior of British Columbia, and by all the 
Eskimo. Such restrictions and regulations, though they are not 
wanting, are less developed among the Plains Indians, and proba- 
bly also among the Southwestern tribes. 

The mythology of the Mohave can with difficulty be summar- 
ized. Like the Pueblo and Navaho myths, it is a long tribal 
history, mythical in its nature, but lacking in striking mythic inci- 
dent. The Sky and the Earth begot all beings and men, among 
them being Matevilye and his younger brother Mastamho. Both 
of these names have no known meaning. Matevilye died through 
the instrumentality of the Frog, his daughter. Mastamho in 
course of time made the Colorado river, produced light, shaped 
the land, saved the people from flood, separated the tribes, taught 
agriculture, and instituted the clans. He still is the source of 
most supernatural power. A longer migration legend follows the 
long creation myth. Leaving their country, the Mohave after 
a circuitous slow journey of years began to return to it in sepa- 
rate bands, and fought with the tribes who occupied it, until 
finally they resettled it. This story is told with much detail 
of name and place, having at times an historical appearance ; it 
contains a mythical element only in parts. It also has further 
reference to the quasi-clans that were instituted by Mastamho. 
In essence the creation myth may be described as a history of the 
people under a great supernatural leader ; in the course of their 
guidance by him, the world was made as it is now. The migra- 
tion legend is a subsequent history of the people in several 
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divisions under great human leaders. In its fundamental nature 
the mythology of the Mohave thus resembles closely the mytholo- 
gies of the Zufii, Sia, and Navaho. 

In California, creation myths are found much more prominently 
than among the Plains and Eastern tribes or the North Pacific 
coast Indians. On the other hand, they differ from the South- 
western creation myths in that they are not primarily a pseudo- 
history of the tribe with an incidental cosmogony, but treat 
directly of the events that made the world, especially nature, as it 
is. A Californian creation myth is a loosely connected series of 
distinct episodes in the life of the creator or the two creators. A 
Southwestern creation myth has much more coherence and con- 
sists more largely of comparatively matter-of-fact incidents than 
any corresponding myth from California, the North Pacific coast, 
or the Plains. In all these respects the affiliations of Mohave 
mythology are with the Southwest. A Californian trait, how- 
ever, is the prominence of the single character and virtual creator 
Mastamho. 1 

The art of the Mohave consists chiefly of crude painted decora- 
tions on their pottery. These decorations are never realistically 
carried out ; generally they are conventional designs, which in 
their simplicity and their geometric rudeness of representation 
differ little from the basket patterns of California. As elsewhere, 
animal and in some degree plant designs are found. Rain, cloud, 
and rainbow patterns remind one of the rain symbolism connected 
with the rain-cults of the tribes of the Southwest. Most charac- 
teristic of the Mohave pottery designs are those representing vari- 
ous styles of tattooing and of painting the face ; these designs are 
very frequent. 



1 A very fragmentary and disjointed account of Mohave mythology has been given 
by J. G. Bourke (Journal of American Folk-Lore, II, 169). The mythology of the 
Dieguefios of southern California, also of Yuman stock (C. G. Du Bois, ibid., xiv, 
181), shows certain resemblances to that of the Mohave; the published material, how- 
ever, is too incomplete to give much idea of the character of the mythology as a 
connected body. 
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The cultural affiliations of the Mohave are thus evidently, as 
one might expect from their general geographical position, about 
equally divided between the Southwest and California. In view, 
however, of the fact that their habitat forms part more properly 
of the distinctively arid Southwestern region than of California, 
and that they associate more with the tribes to their east than 
with those of California proper, it is somewhat remarkable that 
they resemble the Californians so much as they do. The most 
distinctive feature of the culture of the Mohave seems to be the 
high degree to which they have developed their system of dream- 
ing and of individual instead of traditional connection with the 
supernatural. 

Department of Anthropology, 

University of California. 



